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ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  M.  SHAW 

UPON  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF 

GEN.  JOHN  A.  RAWLINS. 


Commander,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  my  province  this  evening  to  speak  to  you  of  a  comparatively  un- 
recorded and  unremembered  hero.  When  I  speak  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  as  a  hero,  I  do  not  mean  one  whose  claims  to  that  title  rest  upon 
any  merely  adventitious  circumstance,  such  as  the  leadership  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  or  even  the  winning  under  special  and  exceptional  auspices  of  a 
great  battle;  but  one  who,  by  his  steady  and  unfaltering  devotion  through 
long  years  of  motal  peril  to,  and  struggle  for,  those  things  which  were  vital 
to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  essential  to  the  preservation  upon  the 
earth  of  government  "  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  has  gloriously  earned 
the  name,  not  only  of  hero,  but  of  patriot  and  benefactor  of  his  race.  One, 
who  was  not  only  willing  to  and  did  give  all  the  energies  of  a  young  man- 
hood of  brilliant  promise,  and  even  his  life  to  a  great  cause,  but  was  con- 
tent to  do  all  this  from  a  shadowed  position,  standing,  through  it  all,  out  of 
and  beyond  the  gaze  of  the  public  eye,  never  asking  nor  in  any  manner 
seeking  for  recognition  or  the  plaudits  which  were  his  meed,  but  only,  that 
with  never  failing  courage  and  noble  self-forgetfulness,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  the  glowing  heat  and  fervor  of  his  inward  soul  to  that 
cause,  which  above  and  beyond  all  things  else'  he  cherished. 

When  I  speak  of  him  as  comparatively  unrecorded  and  unremembered, 
I  have  in  mind,  that  in  all  the  multitude  of  histories  and  personal  memoirs 
concerning  our  great  struggle,  which  have  come  within  my  own  notice,  I 
have  never  seen  his  name  mentioned,  except  in  the  most  casual  and  per- 
functory manner.  For  instance,  I  have  searched  in  vain  through  the 
voluminous  indexes  and  pages  of  the  ten  volumes  of  that  surpassingly  in- 
teresting history  which  has  lately  been  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Nicolay  & 
Hay,  for  any  mention  of  the  name  of  John  A.  Rawlins.  I  find  hundreds, 
nay,  I  think,  thousands  of  names  there  recorded,  whose  claims  to  recogni- 
tion, as  compared  with  his,  were  as  that  of  a  farthing  candle  to  the  noon- 
day sun;  and  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  "gem  of  purest 
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ray  serene"  has  been  fated  to  rest,  in  a  great  degree,  undiscovered  and 
unrecognized  in  "the  unfathomed  caves"  of  the  ocean  of  the  great  rebellion. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to-night,  so  far  as  may  rest  within  my  feeble 
powers,  to  assure  in  one  place,  namely,  in  this  post,  which  bears  his  name, 
some  remembrance  of,  and  tribute  to,  his  great  worth  and  surpassing  ser- 
vice. 

John  Aaron  Rawlins  was  born  in  East  Galena,  in  the  County  of  Jo 
Daviess,  and  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1831.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  a  most  noble  stock.  He  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1869.  His  father,  James  D. 
Rawlins  was  a  farmer,  who  had  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  and 
thence  to  Illinois,  acquiring  and  living  upon  a  farm  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Galena.  John  passed  his  early  years  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  and 
attended  the  district  school  in  winter.  He  assisted  in  burning  charcoal 
and  hauling  it  to  the  market  town,  and,  after  he  had  begun  to  acquire  some 
professional  and  political  local  prominence,  used  to  be  called  "the  Jo  Daviess 
coal  boy."  Having  within  him  an  aspiring  spirit,  the  drudgery  of  his  work 
upon  the  farm  became  irksome  to  him,  as  he  approached  manhood,  and, 
after  exhausting  the  limited  sources  of  literature  within  his  reach  at  his 
home,  he  attended  for  one  or  more  terms  the  Mount  Morris  Seminary  in 
Ogle  County,  Illinois,  paying  his  own  way  out  of  the  scanty  means,  which 
he  had,  with  the  most  frugal  economy,  contrived  to  save  from  his  small 
earnings.  His  money  giving  out,  he  again  resumed  for  a  time  the  occupa- 
tion of  charcoal  burning.  Having  thus  replenished  his  exchequer,  his 
intention  was  to  return  to  the  Seminary,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he 
abandoned  that  design,  and  came  into  the  city  of  Galena,  and  entered  as  a 
student  the  law  office  of  Isaac  P.  Stevens,  then  a  prominent  attorney  of 
that  city.  In  October,  1854,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  received  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Stevens.  In  1855  Mr.  Stevens  retired  from  practice, 
and  Rawlins  took  up  and  conducted  the  large  business  which  had  been 
acquired.  Subsequently  David  Sheean,  a  boyhood  friend  of  his,  who  had 
grown  up  with  him,  and  is  now  easily  the  leading  lawyer  of  Northwestern 
Illinois,  entered  his  office  as  a  student,  and,  upon  being  admitted  to'prac- 
tice,  became  associated  with  him,  and  the  firm  of  Rawlins  &  Sheean 
remained  in  continuous  and  very  large  practice  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  As  a  lawyer  Rawlins  was  very  strong  and  able.  While  in  those 
earlier  years  his  learning  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  so 
exhaustive  as  that  of  many  of  the  older  men  whom  he  met  at  the  bar,  his 
strong  forte  was  a  transparent  and  sturdy  integrity  of  mind  and  character, 
accompanied  by  a  powerful  logic,  and  a  masterful  and  impressive  style  of 
delivery,  which  inspired  confidence  and  commanded  assent. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Rawlins  was  by  birth  and  education,  a  Democrat.  In 
i860  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  electorial  college  upon  the 
Douglass  ticket.  During  the  contest  that  followed  he  held  a  series  of  joint 
discussions  with  Allen  C.  Fuller,  the  Republican  candidate,  and  a  promi- 
nent political  orator.  In  these  discussions  Rawlins  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  a  debater.     His  Democracy  was  of  the  Stephen  A.  Douglass 
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type,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  His  party  was  defeated  in  this 
contest.  His  instincts  and  opinions  were  such  as  to  make  him  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  slavery,  but  in  common  with  many  others  of  his  political  faith, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  protected  within  certain  limits  by  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Love  for  his  whole  country, 
and  for  the  union  of  the  states  was,  however,  the  deepseated  and  con- 
trolling sentiment  of  his  nature;  and,  while  he  followed  his  party  in  all 
peaceful  advocacy  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  constitutional  claims  of 
the  peculiar  institution,  when  in  the  spring  of  1861  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired 
upon,  there  was  no  shadow  of  hesitancy  upon  his  part  in  declaring  for 
coercion  by  force  of  arms.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Galena  he  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  Many  of  his  political  and  party  associates,  whose  sympa- 
thies had  a  Southern  tendency,  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  deprecate 
a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  union.  But  they  were  disappointed.  The 
writer  was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  heard  that  speech.  It  was  of  no 
uncertain  sound.  Among  those  present  at  that  meeting  was  Capt.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  who  presided  and  who  was  also  then  a  Democrat.  It  is  said,  and 
I  doubt  not  truthfully,  that  Capt.  Grant  was  deeply  impressed  with  that 
noble  and  powerful  speech,  and  that  the  impression  there  received  was 
largely  instrumental  in  prompting  him  soon  after  to  seek  service  in  the 
volunteer  army. 

My  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Rawlins  commenced  during  the 
year  1853,  while  he  was  still  a  law  student.  I  well  remember  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  him.  I  was  then  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  the  same  city.  His  per- 
sonal presence  was  even  then  such  as  to  arrest  attention.  I  passed  him 
upon  the  sidewalk.  A  strong,  sturdy  looking  young  fellow,  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion, with  hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  night,  eyes  which,  when  they  looked 
at  you,  looked  through  you;  but  in  those  youthful  days  they  had  in  them  a 
merry  and  kindly  twinkle,  which  at  once  impressed  you  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  the  windows  of  a  large  and  generous  soul.  After  he  had  passed 
I  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  my  mental  comment  was,  "  there  goes  a 
fellow  worth  knowing."  It  was  not  long  until  I  did  know  him,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  went  away  to  the  wars,  which  was  at  least  a  year  before  I 
went,  our  acquaintance  and  association  were  intimate.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  my  first  guess  about  him  was  right.  There  was  another  young  fellow 
then  in  Galena,  whose  name  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  some  of  you. 
Phillip  F.  McQuillan,  who  afterwards  and  during  the  war  came  to  St.  Paul, 
established  himself  in  business  there,  and  died  some  years  ago,  after  a  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  career  as  a  merchant.  He  was  also  a  personal  friend 
of  Rawlins,  and,  after  Sheean  came,  it  was  almost  a  nightly  occurence  for 
the  four  of  us,  Rawlins,  Sheean,  McQuillan  and  the  writer,  to  convene  in 
Rawlins'  office,  and  read  the  standard  literature,  and  discuss,  of  course  with 
mighty  learning  and  eloquence,  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  the  public 
characters  of  the  day.  Rawlins  had  a  fine  sonorous  voice,  and  I  particu- 
larly call  to  mind  that  on  one  occasion,  he  read  to  us  that  splendid  lyric  of 
Robert  Burns,  and  how  the  words  thrilled  and  resounded  as  he  recited  the 
last  stanza: 
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"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may  — 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
It's  comin'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that !  " 

They  were  all  Democrats  but  me,  and  all  but  me  also  very  bright  young 
fellows.  I  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  abolitionist.  You  may  naturally  suppose 
that  I  was  sometimes  pretty  hard  pushed,  and  I  verily  believe,  that  in  that 
office  I  received  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  my  life  in  the  art  of  logical 
fencing.  That  I  did  not  profit  more  by  the  tutelage  was  not  the  fault  of  my 
tutors.  The  entry  of  General  Grant  into  military  service  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  is  familiar  history.  When  he  became  a  brigade 
commander,  he  remembered  Rawlins,  and  with  his  rare  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration in  reading  men,  he  at  once  determined  that  Rawlins  wras  the  man 
whom  he  wanted  with  him.  Rawlins  had  been  married  a  few  years  before' 
and  had  a  family  of  three  children — one  son  and  two  daughters.  His  wife 
was  an  invalid,  and  he  was  at  this  time  attending  her  in  her  last  sickness  at 
Goshen,  New  York,  where  she  died.  Grant  wrote  him,  offering  him  a  posi- 
tion on  his  staff.  On  the  return  of  Rawlins  to  Galena,  he  wrote  to  General 
Grant  the  following  letter: 

Galena,  III.,  August  12th,  A.  D.  1861. 
Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  bearing  date,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  7th,  A. 
D.  1861,  tendering  me  the  position  of  aid  de  camp  on  your  staff  is  before  me. 
It  is  a  compliment  unexpected,  but  fully  appreciating  your  kindness  and 
friendship  for  me,  and  believing  from  your  long  experience  in,  and  knowl- 
edge of,  military  service  and  its  duties,  you  would  not  have  offered  me  the 
position,  were  you  not  satisfied  it  was  one  I  could  fill,  gladly  and  with  pleas- 
ure I  accept  it;  and  whatever  duties  and  responsibilities  may  devolve  upon 
me  by  virtue  of  the  same,  I  will,  with  the  help  of  God,  discharge  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Wishing  you  success  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom, 
for  which  you  are  fighting,  I  remain,  Yours  obediently, 

JOHN  A.  RAWLINS. 

His  first  rank  under  Grant  w?as  simply  that  of  aide  de  camp  on  the  staff. 
When,  soon  after,  Grant  was  made  full  Brigadier  General,  Rawlins  was 
made  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  to  date  from  August  30th, 
1861.  He  joined  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  111.,  September  15th,  1 861,  and 
from  that  time  was  constantly  with  him  till  the  end  of  the  war,  except  from 
August  1st  to  October  1st,  1864,  when  he  was  absent  on  sick  leave.  He  was 
promoted  Major,  April  14th  1862,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  November  1st,  1862, 
Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers,  August  nth,  1863,  Brevet  Major  General 
of  Volunteers,  February  24th,  1865,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lieutenant  General 
Grant  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army,  March  3d,  1865,  and 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  Army,  March  13th,  1865. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  army  as  above  stated  Gen.  Rawlins 
had  no  military  experience  whatever.  He  had  never  seen  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  line,  nor  looked  into  a  book  of  tactics  or  military  organization. 
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He  seemed  to  have,  however,  a  natural  martial  genius,  and  this,  with  the 
patriotic  fervor  which  ever  burned  within  him,  impelling  him  constantly 
forward,  rapidly  developed  such  executive  ability  and  effeciency,  in  all 
practical  matters  connected  with  his  duties,  as  were  felt  to  be  a  perpetual 
impulse  and  inpiration  to  officers  and  men  in  the  command,  whether  it  was 
of  a  brigade,  an  army  corps,  or  a  grand  army. 

Rawlins  immediately  acquired  a  great  influence  with  his  commander, 
which,  as  the  field  of  operations  enlarged,  gradually  intensified,  until  the 
tie  between  them  became  very  strong,  and  their  intercourse  was  more  like 
that  of  brothers  and  dear  friends,  mutually  engaged  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  mighty  purpose,  than  of  superior  and  subordinate.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly resolute  and  outspoken,  and  never  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  upon 
all  matters  which  came  within  his  cognizance.  He  could  act,  too,  and  upon 
occasion  with  exceeding  force.  And  the  stalwart  honesty,  practical  good 
sense  and  robust  mental  vigor  of  the  man  was  such,  as  challenged  the 
attention  and  secured  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  even  those  who  may  have  conceived  themselves  more  than  his 
peers  in  rank  and  ability.  In  point  of  mental  equipment  for  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  he  had  few  peers  and  no 
superiors. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  to  some  extent  drawn,  sometimes  quoting,  from 
■a  biographical  sketch  which  has  been  furnished  me  by  one  who  was  near  to 
him,  2md  I  now  quote  a  few  passages  literally  from  the  same  sketch. 

"His  relations  with  Grant  were  closer  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
and  so  highly  did  the  latter  value  his  sterling  qualities,  and  his  great  abili- 
ties, that  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military 
Committee,  urging  his  confirmation  as  Brigadier  General,  he  declared  that 
that  Rawlins  was  more  nearly  indispensible  to  him  than  any  officer  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  habits,  severe  morals,  aggressive  temper, 
and  of  inflexible  will,  resolution,  and  courage.  He  verified,  re-arranged, 
and  re-wrote,  when  necessary,  all  the  statements  of  Grant's  official  reports, 
■adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  Grant's  original  drafts,  but  making  them 
conform  to  the  facts  as  they  were  understood  at  headquarters.  While  he 
did  not  originate  the  idea  of  running  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  with  the 
gun  boats  and  transports,  and  marching  the  army  by  land  to  some  point 
below,  he  was  its  first  and  most  persistant  advocate.  His  views  upon  such 
questions  were  sound  and  vigorous,  and  were  always  an  important  factor 
■in  Gen.  Grant's  decisions  concerning  them.  At  Chattanooga  he  became  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  plan  of  operations  devised  by  Generals  Thomas  and 
William  F.  Smith,  and  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  his  persistence 
finally  secured  positive  orders  from  Grant  to  Thomas,  directing  the  advance 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  resulted  in  carrying  the  heights,  and 
•driving  the  enemy  from  his  commanding  position.  He  accompanied  Grant 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  after  careful  study,  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  overland  campaign,  instead  of  that  by  the  pen- 
insula, but  throughout  the  campaign  that  followed  he  deprecated  the 
repeated  and  costly  assaults  on  the  enemy's  intrenched  position,  and  favored 
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the  flanking  movements  by  which  Lee  was  finally  driven  to  the  South  side 
of  the  Potomac." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Gen.  Grant's  Memoirs,  in  speaking  of 
Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  after  honestly  giving  all  the  credit  of  concep- 
tion and  execution  to  Gen.  Sherman, he  says:  "  I  was  in  favor  of  Sherman's 
plan  from  the  time  it  was  first  submitted  to  me.  My  chief  of  staff,  how- 
ever, was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  as  I  learned  subsequently,  finding 
that  he  could  not  move  me,  he  appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Washington 
to  stop  it." 

The  sketch  to  which  I  have  referred,  says  of  this  as  follows:  "It  has 
been  said  that  he  opposed  the  March  to  the  Sea,  and  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, over  the  head  of  his  chief,  to  prevent  it;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  his  papers,  nor  in  those  of  Lincoln  or  Stanton,  to  support  this  statement. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  that  he  thought  the  time  chosen  for  the  march  some- 
what premature,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  opposed  the  transfer  of  Sher- 
man's Army  by  steamer  from  Savanna  to  the  James  River,  for  fear  that  it 
would  leave  the  country  open  for  the  march  of  all  the  Southern  forces  to  a 
junction  with  Lee  in  Virginia,  before  Sherman  could  reach  that  field  of 
action,  and  it  is  suggested,  that  the  recollection  of  these  facts  has  been  con- 
fused with  such  as  would  justify  the  statement  above  referred  to,  but  which 
was  not  made  till  several  years  after  his  death.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
loyal  friend  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  by  far  too  good  a  disciplinarian  to  appeal 
secretly  over  his  head  to  his  superiors.  His  whole  life  is  a  refutation  of 
this  story,  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  Gen.  Grant  does  not  tell  it  as  of 
his  own  knowledge,  it  may  well  be  dismissed  from  history." 

It  would  not,  perhaps  be  wise  to  attempt  any  speculation  as  to  what 
this  man  might  have  accomplished,  had  he  been  invested  with  important, 
and  independent  commands  in  the  field.  To  those  who  knew  him  and  his 
work,  it  is  not  necessary.  With  them  his  fame  is  secure  against  all  silence 
and  all  neglect.  It  is  enough,  that  in  him  there  was  the  sublimity  of  char- 
acter, which  kept  him  unflinchingly  and  uncomplainingly  in  that  compara- 
tively obscure  position,  to  which  an  overruling  Providence  had  seemed  to 
assign  him;  and  that  he  found  there  that  opportunity,  which  above  all  others 
he  wanted,  of  serving  the  cause  of  humanity  and  free  government,  even 
though  it  was  to  be  without  name  or  fame  for  him,  and  at  the  expense  of 
life,  and  the  cost  of  being  forgotten.  His  motto  was:  My  country  is  every- 
thing.    I  am  nothing;  let  me  but  serve,  and  I  am  content. 

"  There  is  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  from  asking,  and  resolved  to  pay, 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks." 

"Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades  to  figures  in  a  picture;  giving  it- 
strength  and  beauty." 

I  am  now  about  to  relate  an  instance  of  this  man's  service,  which  it 
might  possibly  be  thought  were  better  left  unrelated.  But  I  am  here  to 
speak  the  truth  of  my  friend,  and  to  do  justice  to  a  lover  of  his  country. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  special  personal  acquaintance  with  Gen. 
Grant;  although  his  face  and  form  were  in  the  old  days  before  the  war  very 
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familiar  to  me.  After  many  weary  days  of  waiting  and  struggle,  it  was  at 
length,  in  i860,  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  able  to  hang  out  my  modest 
shingle  as  an  attorney  at  law  in  this  same  old  town  of  Galena.  I  had  a 
part  of  a  small  office  on  Main  Street,  exactly  opposite  the  old  Grant  leather 
store.  As  clients  did  not  at  once  flock  in  multitudes  to  my  little  den,  I  had 
considerable  leisure  to  gaze  dreamily  out  of  the  front  windows.  Almost 
every  day  I  could  see  the  great  general,  then  plain  Capt.  Grant,  clad  in  an 
old  army  overcoat,  which  appeared  to  be  his  working  costume,  engaged  in 
superintending  the  loading  of  great  rolls  of  hides  and  leather  on  and  off  the 
drays  which  brought  them  to,  and  took  them  from,  the  door  opposite  my 
windows.  He  was  a  shy  and  undemonstrative  man,  silent  and  taciturn  to  a 
degree;  although  it  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  better,  that  he  was 
wonderfully  interesting  when  you  got  inside  of  him.  But  those  who  knew 
him  better  were  apparently  very  few,  and  among  them  was  Rawlins,  who 
had  a  knack  of  knowing  everybody.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Capt.  Grant  had  been  a  regular  army  officer,  who  had  become  somewhat 
broken  down  in  health  and  reduced  in  fortune;  and  his  misfortunes  were 
quite  commonly  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  supposed  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, to  which  the  temptations  of  army  life  had  subjected  him,  and  which 
he  had  resigned  to  escape.  But  during  all  his  residence  in  Galena,  his. 
habits  in  this  respect  were,  to  all  appearance,  most  exemplary,  and  I  have 
never  heard  it  hinted,  that  while  he  lived  there,  there  was  the  slightest 
lapse  from  perfect  sobriety. 

You  will  all  remember,  that  at  various  times  during  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  first  years  of  Grant's  service,  there  were  rumors  and 
charges  of  his  being  again  overtaken  by  his  old  enemy,  the  drink  habit. 
These  stories  were,  however,  generally  discredited  as  the  invention  of  his 
enemies,  and  those  who  envied  his  rapidly  rising  fame,  and  you  will  call  to 
mind  an  exquisite  jest  of  Uncle  Abe  Lincoln,  who,  when  some  one  of  them 
brought  a  hint  of  this  kind  to  his  notice,  requested  the  accuser  to  acquaint 
him  with  Grant's  brand,  that  he  might  send  some  of  the  same  kind  to  divers 
of  his  other  generals. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  at  one  time,  and  at  a  very  critical 
period,  there  was  a  lurking  demon  of  temptation  and  awakened  appetite 
haunting  this  great  man,  which  came  very  near  getting  him  again  in  its 
toils.  The  temptation,  the  combined  struggle  of  the  two  friends  against  it, 
the  final  grapple,  and  the  triumphant  outcome,  form  a  hitherto  unpublished 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  war,  which  will  reflect  added  lustre  upon  the 
characters  of  both  of  them. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Gen.  Rawlins 
to  Gen.  Grant,  which  is  as  follows: 

Before  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  6th,  1863,  1  o'clock  a.  m. 

Dear  General:  The  great  solicitude  I  feel  for  the  safety  of  this 
army  leads  me  to  mention,  what  I  had  hoped  never  again  to  do,  the  subject  of 
your  drinking.  This  may  surprise  you,  for  I  may  be,  and  trust  I  am,  doing 
you  an  injustice  by  unfounded  suspicion,  but  if  an  error,  it  better  be  on  the 
side  of  his  country's  safety  than  in  fear  of  offending  a  friend.     I  have  heard 
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that  Doctor at  General  Sherman's  a  few  days  ago  induced  you,  not- 
withstanding your  pledge  to  me,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  to-day  when  I 
found  a  box  of  wine  in  front  of  your  tent,  and  proposed  to  move  it,  which  I 
did,  I  was  told  you  had  forbid  its  being  taken  away,  for  you  intended  to 
keep  it  until  you  entered  Vicksburg,  that  you  might  have  it  for  your  friends; 
iand  to-night,  when  you  should,  because  of  the  condition  of  your  health,  if 
nothing  else,  have  been  in  bed,  I  find  you  where  the  wine  bottle  has  just 
been  emptied,  in  company  with  those  who  drink  and  urge  you  to  do  like-  . 
Wise;  and  the  lack  of  your  usual  promptness  and  decision,  and  clearness  in 
expressing  yourself  in  writing  conduces  to  confirm  my  suspicion.  You  have 
the  full  control  over  your  appetite,  and  can  let  drinking  alone.  Had  you 
tiot  pledged  me  the  sincerity  of  your  honor  early  last  March,  that  you  would 
drink  no  more  during  the  war,  and  kept  that  pledge  during  your  recent 
campaign,  you  would  not  to-day  have  stood  first  in  the  world's  history  as  a 
successful  military  leader.  Your  only  salvation  depends  upon  your  strict 
adherence  to  that  pledge.  You  cannot  succeed  in  any  other  way.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  suspicions,  but  if  one  sees  that 
which  leads  him  to  suppose  a  sentinel  is  falling  asleep  on  his  post,  it  is  his 
duty  to  arouse  him;  and  if  one  sees  that  which  leads  him  to  fear  the  General 
commanding  a  great  army  is  being  seduced  to  that  step,  which  he  knows 
will  bring  disgrace  upon  that  General,  and  defeat  to  his  command,  if  he 
fails  to  sound  the  proper  note  of  warning,  the  friends,  wives  and  children 
of  those  brave  men  whose  lives  he  permits  to  remain  thus  in  peril,  will 
accuse  him  while  he  lives,  and  stand  swift  witnesses  of  wrath  against  him 
in  the  day  when  all  shall  be  tried.  If  my  suspicions  are  unfounded,  let  my 
friendship  for  you  and  my  zeal  for  my  country  be  my  excuse  for  this  letter; 
and  if  they  are  correctly  founded,  and  you  determine  not  to  heed  the 
admonitions  and  prayers  of  this  hasty  note,  by  immediately  ceasing  to 
touch  a  single  drop  of  any  kind  of  liquor,  no  matter  by  whom  asked  or 
under  what  circumstances,  let  my  immediate  relief  from  duty  in  this 
department  be  the  result.     I  am,  General 

Your  friend, 

JOHN  A.  RAWLINS. 

Upon  this  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Rawlins  was  the  following 
endorsement:  "  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  given  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  at  its  date,  about  lour  miles  from  our  headquarters 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  It  admonitions  were  heeded  and  all  went  well. 
John  A.  Rawlins." 

This  letter  and  endorsement  tell  their  own  story.  And  let  it  not  be 
•said,  that  that  story  is  one  of  shame  or  disgrace  in  any  sense.  Certainly  it 
is  not  so  to  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  for  it  indubitably 
proves,  that  among  his  other  great  qualities,  greater  than,  except  in  rare 
instances,  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  he  possessed  two  sublime  graces, 
than  which  none  can  possibly  be  more  noble  or  exalted. 

i  st.  The  patience  and  humility  of  a  man  invested  in  the  place  and 
tinder  the  circumstances  with  almost  absolute  power,  willing  to  listen  to  and 
heed  the  admonitions  of  a  subordinate  officer,  upon  a  matter,  concerning 
which  a  smaller  mind  and  a  more  ignoble  character  would  have  been 
-almost  sure  to  take  offense. 

2d.  The  power  to  conquer  himself  as  effectively  as  he  conquered  his 
enemies;  the  faculty  of  subduing  and  putting  under  his  feet  the  raging 
devil  within  him,  which,  in  the  pride  of  his  glory,  made  deadly  assault  upon 
his  manhood,  and  threatened  to  destroy  him.     He  also  subdued  this  enemy, 
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which  had  for  the  moment  gained  entrance  to;  and  entrenched  itself  within 
the  citadel  of  his  own  breast;  an  enemy  before  whose  assault  the  brightest 
and  most  powerful  minds  in  all  ages  have  been  brought  low. 

This  was  glorious!  and  Ulysses  Grant  never  won  a  greater  victory  than 
on  that  day. 

"  The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtained, 
Is  that  which  o'er  himself,  himself  hath  gained." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  this  other  roan,  who  had  the  sublime  courage 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  commanding  general,  a  general,  who  above  all 
others  he  knew  to  be  masterful  and  self-reliant,  those  timely  and  burning 
words  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  eloquent  and  impressive  than 
this,  warning? 

The  heart  and  mind  and  hand  that  could  prompt  and  frame  and  exe- 
cute that  warning  were  those  of  a  great  man;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
done,  challenges  comparison  with  any  deed  of  chivalry  in  any  age. 

I  heard  an  eloquent  Divine,  in  pronouncing  eulogy  upon  Gen.  Grant  at 
the  time  of  his  death  say,  that  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  checquered 
Career,  which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  failure  until  middle  age,  an 
all-seeing  and  all-wise  God  hath  watched  and  preserved  and  cared  for 
Ulysses  Grant,  placing  in  him  and  developing  in  His  own  infinite  and 
inscrutable  way,  just  those  qualities,  which  a  great  and  favored  nation 
would  need  in  its  hour  of  extreme  peril.  This  was  true.  But  the  Infinite 
One  works  His  will  by  human  instrumentalities  of  His  own,  divine  fashion- 
ing. 

Who,  then,  made  John  Rawlins  what  he  was?  Who  planted  in  him  the 
moral  strength  arid  fortitude  which  //^displayed?  Who  placed  /;/;//  as  a 
tower  of  strength  behind  this  other  great  man,  to  stand  between  him  and 
Apollyon  in  his  hour  of  mortal  danger? 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  one  more  example  of  this  man's 
exquisite  balance  of  mind  and  heart;  and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  small 
meed  of  justice  to  another  friend. 

You  have  heard  me  mention  David  Sheean,  the  friend  and  partner  of 
Rawlins.  He,  too,  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  I  knew  him  well,  and  if 
I  had  not,  it  would  have  been  enough,  that  he  had  secured  and  retained  the 
confidence  and  love  of  John  A.  Rawlins. 

During  the  war,  as  some  of  you  will  perhaps  remember,  a  great  injus- 
tice was  done  to  Mr.  Sheean.  He  was  falsely  accused  by  an  enemy  of 
treasonable  utterance  or  acts,  and  was  by  the  hard  headed  old  Secretary  of 
War,  peremptorily  and  without  hearing,  seized  and  incarcerated  in  Fort 
Lafayette,  where  he  languished  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  at  length 
released,  there  being  nothing  proven  against  him.  Here  is  a  letter 
addressed  by  Gen.  Rawlins  to  him  in  1863. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Jan.  1st,  1863. 

Dear  Sheean:  I  see  by  the  Chicago  Times  of  the  27th  ult.  which  I 
received  this  afternoon,  that  you  have  been  released  from  your  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable  imprisonment.  Let  me  assure  you  that  nothing  has 
occurred  in  a  great-  while,  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  to  know,  as  I  now 
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do,  that  one  whom  I  have  known  from  earliest  recollection,  has  been  restored 
to  liberty  and  the  rights  that  every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  enjoy, 
feeling  as  I  do,  that  your  arrest  was  but  the  result  of  the  personal  malice 

of ■ — ,  seeking  a  revenge  their  cowardly  and  craven  souls  failed  to  find 

in  their  attempt  at  personal  violence  against  you.  Soon  after  my  return 
from  home  I  made  a  full  statement  of  your  arrest,  accompanying  it  with  a 
letter  from  Gens.  Grant,  Hurlburt  and  Logan,  and  one  from  Rowley  and 
Maltby,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  copies  of  which  I  sent  to 
Lemon  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  the  3d  day  of  November  last,  the  day  we 
moved  from  that  place.  Subsequently  I  wrote  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  your  imprisonment,  and  to  my  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  your  behalf.  Whether  it  was  ever  received 
I  cannot  state,  or  if  it  had  been,  it  had  any  effect  I  do  not  know.  Of  one 
thing,  however  I  am  sure,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  true  and 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  family.  I  am  firm  to-day  in 
the  support  of  my  government  and  yours  as  ever.  I  believe  if  the  war  is 
properly  conducted,  it  must  finally  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  government 
established  by  our  fathers;  and  whether  it  ends  in  one  year  or  ten,  I  am  for 
its  vigorous  prosecution;  but  to  the  arrest  of  loyal  citizens,  and  imprisoning 
them  without  trial  I  am  opposed,  and  shall  be  opposed  to  the  end  of  life. 
For  the  maintenance  of  my  country's  honor,  and  the  upholding  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chances  in  the  field,  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  liberty,  never.  We  can  have  but  one  government  on  this 
continent  North  of  Mexico  and  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  must 
be  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is  little  if  any  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  army,  all  are  for  the  success  of  our  flag,  and  little  is  said  of 
proclamations.  I  shall  in  a  few  days  be  troubling  you  to  attend  to  my 
private  affairs.  I  remain,  Yours  fraternally, 

JOHN  A.  RAWLINS. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  expected  that  Gen.  Grant  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Gen.  Rawlins,  still  loyal  to  his  friend 
and  commander,  came  to  his  old  home  in  Galena,  and  made  a  strong  and 
eloquent  speech,  explaining  and  expounding  Grant's  political  views.  It 
was  widely  published  and  produced  a  profound  impression. 

When  Gen.  Grant  became  President,  he  called  Gen.  Rawlins  into  his 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  position,  although  through  the  whole 
of  his  service  in  it,  he  was  suffering  acutely  from  pulmonrry  consumption 
contracted  by  severe  exposure  in  the  campaigns  through  which  he  had 
served,  he  remained  faithful,  watchful,  and  diligent.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  high  station, 
which  were  during  that  time  very  onerous,  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  had  characterized  him  in  the  field,  exerting  a  commanding  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  President  to  the  last.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  while  an  incumbent  of  this  office.  He  was  married  a  second 
time,  his  last  wife  surviving  him.  There  was  one  child  of  his  second  mar- 
riage who  died  before  his  death.  Of  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  the  two 
daughters  are  married,  one  residing  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  son  also  resides.  Gen.  Rawlins  died  poor.  After  his 
death  provision  was  made,  by  a  public  subscription  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  wants  of  his  surviving  widow  and  children.  In  one  of  the  public 
squares  at  Washington  stands  a  monument  erected  by  the  Government 
to  his  memory.  It  is  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  about  half  way  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House.     It  consists  of  a  granite  pedestal  mounted 
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by  a  very  good  bronze  figure  of  Rawlins  in  uniform,  with  slouched  hat  and 
sword,  in  one  hand  a  field  glass.  The  figure  is  life  size  and  easily  recog- 
nizable by  those  who  knew  him.  The  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  is  simply, 
"RAWLINS". 

This,  in  brief  and  fragmentary  form,  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  man 
for  whom  your  Post  is  named.  If  it  could  be  put  before  you  by  a  tongue  of 
eloquence  and  a  mind  of  power,  it  would  present  a  rare  and  beautiful  epic 
of  human  endeavor  and  fruition,  such  as  would  stir  to  the  uttermost  fiber 
the  heart  of  every  hearer.  But  such  as  I  have  I  bring  you.  I  told  you  once 
before,  that  while  you  had  honored  his  name  by  conferring  it  upon  your 
Post,  your  Post  was  infinitely  more  honored  in  bearing  that  name.  I  hope 
you  believe  it.  I  trust,  at  least,  that  nothing  I  have  said  will  ever  encourage 
you  to  change  it. 

I  loved  this  man.  He  was  my  friend.  In  my  imperfect  way  I  have 
sought  to  lay  a  wreath  of  tribute  upon  his  grave.  I  cannot  better  finally 
dedicate  that  wreath,  than  by  saying,  that  next  to  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  humble  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  this  free  gov- 
ernment, the  proudest  of  my  memories,  in  that  connection,  is,  that  this  man 
was  my  personal  friend. 

Although  he  was  stern  and  uncompromising  where  his  conscience  was 
concerned,  he  had  a  great  and  loving  heart.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
ever  a  professedly  religious  man.  He  was.  not  much  given  to  professions  of 
any  kind.  But  we  have  seen,  that  in  accepting  his  first  appointment,  he 
assumed  its  duties  in  a  simple  and  trusting  faith  upon  the  Almighty  Arm. 
Who  shall  say  that  he  ever  abandoned  that  faith  or  ever  ceased  to  lean 
upon  that  Arm?  I  know  that  he  possessed,  in  a  superlative  degree,  that 
best  of  all  practical  piety,  which  embraces  in  its  tender  sympathies,  all  the 
children  and  sentient  creations  of  our  Common  Father. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

And,  now,  worthy  Commander  and  Comrades,  it  is  my  privilege,  and 
it  affords  me  unspeakable  pleasure,  to  present  to  this  Post  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  features  of  this  man,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  whom,  in 
the  name  of  a  saved  country,  I  thank  you  for  having  remembered. 

The  picture  is  by  a  Minneapolis  artist,  a  lady  of  long  residence  in  this 
city,  who,  when  a  young  girl,  saw  Gen.  Rawlins  frequently  in  the  days  when 
he  lived  at  Galena.  It  is  a  good  likeness  of  him  as  he  appeared  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Take  it,  Comrades,  and  let  not  only  the  outward  lineaments,  but  the 
incomparable  virtues,  of  the  man,  John  Rawlins,  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  these  veterans,  and  be  handed  down  to  the  imperishable  memories  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  veterans,  who  shall  hereafter  occupy  these  seats, 
when  each  of  us  shall  have  joined, 

"The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves,  ' 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade." 
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